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The  problem  of  city  government  everywhere  is  to  secure  good 
government  in  places  where  men  live  together  in  close  community 
and  in  large  numbers.  Certain  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  cities, 
such  as  the  water  supply  and  the  question  of  drainage,  are  incident 
to  all  cities.  They  represent,  in  effect,  the  results  of  multiplication 
applied  to  problems  which,  in  the  little,  are  simple  enough.  Such 
questions  are  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  according  to  the 
location  of  the  city.  American  cities  are  compelled  to  meet  such 
questions,  and  all  others,  under  two  conditions  which  are  special  to 
the  cities  of  this  country.  The  first  condition  is  rapid  growth  ;  the 
second  condition  is  a  mixed  population. 

Rapid  growth  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  a  city  in  three  ways.  First, 
the  city  is  compelled  to  spend  freely  with  an  eye  to  quick  results. 
Neither  time  nor  money  can  be  spared,  in  many  cases,  to  do  things 
thoroughly  from  the  beginning.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  a 
very  different  affair,  as  to  its  roadbed  and  equipment,  from  one  of 
the  new  roads  being  constructed  in  the  West ;  but  one  of  the  new 
Western  roads  is  a  fair  representative  of  what  the  Pennsylvania 
road  was  25  years  ago.  Again,  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere  one  sees 
the  railroads  beginning  to  make  their  road  crossings  above  or  under 
grade.  In  England,  and  upon  the  Continent  generally,  it  is  the  rarest 
of  exceptions  to  find  a  road  crossing  on  the  grade.  If  the  United 
States  had  waited  for  its  railroads  until  it  could  afford  to  build  them 
crossing  the  roads  on  the  grade,  it  would  not  have  had  to-day  more 
miles  of  railroad  than  the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  condition  applied  to  cities  is,  that  cities  are  frequently 
compelled  to  do  over  again,  in  more  permanent  fashion,  what  in  the 
first  place  has  been  hastily  done  from  necessity.  The  necessity  for 
lavish  expenditure  with  an  eye  to  quick  results  exposes  those  who 
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have  the  administration  of  the  funds  to  unusual  temptation,  as  well 
as  to  the  danger  of  unwisdom  in  the  use  they  make  of  them.  These 
effects  are  seen  everywhere,  under  similar  conditions.  They  are  not 
peculiar  in  any  respect  to  city  officials.  In  the  second  place,  cities 
growing  so  rapidly  as  most  American  cities  grow,  and  creating  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  out  of  the  fields,  are  compelled  to  use  their  credit 
with  the  utmost  freedom  in  order  to  provide  what  may  be  called  the 
permanent  plant  of  a  city,  the  water-works,  the  sewerage  system,  the 
paved  streets,  the  public  schools,  and  the  like.  While  a  city  is  thus 
discounting  the  future  to  provide  its  permanent  plant,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  it  to  tax  itself,  at  the  same  time,  upon  a  scale  sufficient 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  current  necessities  of  a  constantly 
growing  place.  Very  few  of  our  American  cities  have  yet  paid  in  full 
the  cost  of  their  original  water-works.  Some  of  the  consequences  of 
this  situation  appear  in  poorly  paved  and  poorly  cleaned  streets,  and 
in  the  laxity  of  current  administration  on  many  sides.  It  is  not 
contended  that  the  money  actually  raised  would  not  produce  better 
results,  if  it  were  always  honestly  administered  ;  but  few,  if  any, 
American  cities  have  learned  to  appreciate  and  provide  for  the  actual 
cost  of  really  thorough  administration  as  to  street  repairing  and  street 
cleaning.  Paris,  for  example,  appropriated  $4,000,000  in  1886,  simply 
for  work  upon  its  streets,  including,  of  course,  repaving.  What 
American  city  spends  for  this  purpose  at  this  rate  ?  In  the  third 
place,  rapidity  of  growth  calls  for  a  quality  of  foresight  which  has 
not  always  been  forthcoming,  and  which  is  not  necessary  at  all  in  a 
city  that  barely  holds  its  own.  Probably  Western  cities  have  failed 
less  in  this  particular  than  the  cities  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  yet 
almost  all  have  measurably  failed,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Partly 
they  have  not  appreciated  the  extent  and  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
that  was  coming  upon  them,  and  partly  the  organization  of  the  city 
government  has  not  been  such  as  to  facilitate  such  action  as  wise 
foresight  might  have  demanded.  Under  this  head  reference  is  made 
especially  to  the  lack  of  timely  provision  of  small  parks  in  anticipa- 
tion of  future  need,  and  to  other  public  improvements  of  that  kind. 
The  second  element  of  difficulty  incident  to  American  cities  arises 
from  their  mixed  population.  No  other  cities  in  the  world  are  obliged 
to  assimilate  and  provide  for  such  various  nationalities  and  races  of 
men.  London,  no  doubt,  has  an  immense  foreign  population  ;  but 
London,  nevertheless,  remains  a  distinctively  English  city.  The 
signs  over  the  stores,  and  every  other  evidence  which  meets  the  eye, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  London  is  distinctively  and  entirely 
English.  American  cities  have  quite  a  different  character.  The 
business  signs  indicate  their  mixed  population,  no  less  .than  the 
conversation  one  may  hear  on  the  street  car  or  in  the  street.  This 
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mixture  of  population  implies  differences  of  ideal,  so  that  it  is,  in 
many  ways,  especially  difficult  in  an  American  city  to  bring  public 
sentiment  up  to  the  same  level.  The  most  conspicuous  trouble  arising 
from  this  situation  is  felt  in  connection  with  the  liquor  question. 
Upon  that  point,  every  American  city  is  divided  against  itself,  and 
divided,  not  along  the  line  of  individual  differences  of  thought,  but 
along  the  line  of  practically  conflicting  civilizations.  The  old  Puritan 
sentiment,  in  its  extreme  phase,  stands  for  prohibition.  The  Conti- 
nental idea  antagonizes  this  squarely,  in  its  demand  for  the  widest 
liberty.  The  degree  of  enforcement  of  any  law  bearing  upon  this 
question  is  the  exact  measure  of  effective  public  sentiment  behind 
the  law  in  a  given  community.  There  are  three  kinds  of  law  upon 
the  statute  book.  First,  laws  which  everybody  believes  in,  like  the 
law  against  theft.  Second,  laws  which  nobody  believes  in,  and  which 
are  not  enforced  at  all.  These  are  known  as  blue  laws.  Third, 
laws  like  the  excise  law,  which  stand  just  between  the  two  ;  laws 
which  part  of  the  community  believe  in,  and  part  do  not.  The  reason 
why  a  blue  law  is  not  enforced  is  because  the  public  sentiment 
which  placed  the  law  originally  on  the  statute  book  has  gone  from 
behind  it.  This  indicates  that  a  law  is  of  value  only  as  public  senti- 
ment behind  it  makes  it  efficient.  This  again  makes  clear  that,  in 
American  communities,  exposed  as  they  are  to  this  conflict  of  civili- 
zations as  to  the  liquor  question,  the  first  requisite  of  wise  action  is 
to  decide  by  local  option  which  civilization  is  to  prevail  in  a  given 
community.  The  unit  of  territory  by  which  the  option  is  to  be  exer- 
cised should  be  defined  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  enforce  the  law.  The  locality  having  decided  by  local  option 
which  civilization  it  prefers,  that  which  demands  prohibition  or  that 
represented  by  the  Continental  idea,  the  State  may  then  properly 
prescribe  for  the  locality  the  conditions  upon  which  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority  shall  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  it  is  useless  for  the 
State,  acting  as  a  whole,  to  pass  a  law  which  must  be  enforced  by 
localities,  unless  the  sentiment  of  the  locality  is  behind  that  law. 
The  detrimental  effect  upon  American  cities  of  these  conflicting  ideas 
in  their  midst  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of  elections  to  turn  upon  issues 
like  the  liquor  question,  rather  than  upon  the  general  question  of 
good  administration. 

Another  element  seriously  affecting  the  problem  of  city  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  is,  that  all  improvement  of  adminis- 
tration in  American  cities  is  to  be  wrought  out  upon  the  basis  of 
manhood  suffrage.  While  not  concealing  from  ourselves  the  peculiar 
difficulties  imparted  to  the  problem  by  this  fact,  especially  where  it 
applies  to  continually  increasing  numbers  of  citizens  from  abroad, 
who  come  to  us  out  of  conditions  in  which  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
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tunity  to  develop  themselves  in  the  art  of  self-government,  it  is  never- 
theless important  for  us  to  remember  that  the  other  special  difficulties 
already  alluded  to,  which  confront  American  cities,  are  sufficient  to 
strain  to  the  utmost  any  system  of  city  government  anywhere  devised. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  in  cities  that  our  American  institutions  appear  to 
the  most  disadvantage,  the  whole  fault  is  by  no  means  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  manhood  suffrage  prevails  in  them.  For  this  is 
to  be  said  in  behalf  of  manhood  suffrage :  it  Americanizes  our 
foreign-born  citizens  more  rapidly  than  any  other  system  possibly 
could.  Hence  it  happens  that  our  cities  are  not  full  of  immense 
masses  of  men  who  have  no  interest  in  them,  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Their  interest,  under  existing  conditions,  may  be  an  unintelligent 
interest,  but  it  is  very  real.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  as  genuine,  speaking 
broadly,  as  that  of  the  native-born.  Manhood  suffrage  leads  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  system  to  the  education  of  the  masses.  It 
leads  to  their  education,  both  by  the  awakening  effect  of  participation 
in  our  political  affairs,  and  also  by  the  willingness  to  be  taxed  for 
educational  purposes,  which  it  fosters  and  develops  in  every  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  marked  ability  in  many  directions 
shown  by  American  cities  to  provide  for  their  own  rapid  growth  is 
not  largely  due  to  the  prevalence  of  manhood  suffrage.  Manhood 
suffrage  infuses  into  the  body  politic  the  element  that  feels,  as  well 
as  the  element  that  thinks.  It  is  open  to  great  doubt  whether  the 
property  owners  of  any  city,  left  to  themselves,  would  have  provided 
for  the  necessities  springing  from  the  rapid  growth  of  our  cities,  as 
well  as  these  necessities  have  been  provided  for,  as  matter  of  fact. 
The  experience  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  efforts  to  care  for  the 
insane  is  suggestive  upon  this  point.  When  the  Willard  Asylum 
was  established,  the  act  provided  that  all  the  insane  within  the 
State  should  be  cared  for  by  the  State.  Almost  every  year  since 
then  it  has  become  necessary  to  exempt  this  or  that  county  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  for  the  reason  that  the  State  legislature  could 
not  be  made  to  comprehend,  for  a  moment,  the  necessity  for  the 
large  outlays  demanded  in  the  localities  where  the  population  was 
growing  most  rapidly.  As  a  consequence,  the  duty  of  caring  for  their 
own  insane  was  devolved  upon  these  localities,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  those  who  did  not  feel  the  need  could  not  believe  that  it  existed. 
Similarly,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  any  of  our  cities  would  have 
met  the  demands  upon  them  of  their  own  great  growth,  if  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  city  had  been  regulated  altogether  by  the  taxpayers. 
These  feel  the  outlay  ;  they  are  not  so  apt  to  feel  the  need  which 
necessitates  the  outlay.  Meanwhile,  there  are  two  views  concerning 
manhood  suffrage,  both  of  which,  in  their  extreme  statement,  are  the 
source  of  much  harm.  The  view  of  the  average  man  is  apt  to  be  that 
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whatever  all  the  people  do  at  any  given  moment  is  the  best  possible 
thing  to  be  done.  This  sanguine  optimism  prevents  all  effective 
struggle  towards  a  higher  ideal.  Against  this  it  is  certainly  right  to 
place  the  dictum  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that  popular  governments,  like 
all  others,  must  be  tested  by  results.  On  the  other  hand,  scholars 
and  men  of  wealth  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme  view  of 
believing  that  universal  suffrage  is  the  source  of  all  our  woes,  and 
that,  especially  in  cities,  it  makes  the  problem  hopeless.  Such  a 
view  as  this  paralyzes  every  effort  for  improvement  by  taking  the 
heart  out  of  it  at  the  start.  The  first  requisite,  therefore,  for 
improving  city  government  in  the  United  States  is  a  profound  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  first,  that  the  city  government  needs  to  be 
improved,  and  second,  that  it  can  be  improved,  under  conditions 
actually  prevailing  in  this  country.  My  own  experience,  as  the  mayor 
of  a  large  city  for  four  years,  leads  me  to  approach  the  question  in 
precisely  this  spirit,  and  strong  in  just  this  faith. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  main  question.  What  does  good 
government  consist  in,  and  how  are  we  to  get  it  in  American  cities  ? 
Any  high  conception  of  good  city  government  implies,  first  of  all, 
efficiency  ;  second,  honesty  ;  third,  economy,  without  parsimony  ; 
fourth,  foresight;  fifth,  civic  courage.  Let  us  consider  these  in  their 
order. 

i. — EFFICIENCY. 

Efficiency  has  to  do  with  the  executive.  It  is  a  noteworthy  and 
suggestive  fact  that  in  all  our  largest  cities  the  tendency  of  late  years 
has  been  to  make  a  strong  executive.  At  the  first,  American  cities 
were  organized  by  giving  to  their  legislative  bodies  the  most  ample 
powers.  At  the  same  time,  the  executive  of  the  city  was  made  little 
more  than  a  figurehead.  Such  appointments  as  it  fell  to  the  mayor 
to  make,  needed  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  the  common  council, 
and,  in  time,  the  confirming  body  became  everywhere,  in  effect,  the 
nominating  body.  Or  rather,  even  a  worse  result  than  this  followed. 
The  most  important  executive  offices  in  the  city  were  filled,  not 
according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  mayor,  nor  yet  according  to 
the  best  judgment  of  the  common  council,  but  according  to  the  best 
compromise  that  could  be  effected  between  these  two.  Meanwhile, 
as  one  result  of  such  methods,  all  sense  of  responsibility  for  results 
was  lost  by  both  parties  to  the  compromise,  the  mayor  claiming  that 
he  had  nominated  the  best  officials  whom  the  common  council  would 
confirm  ;  and  the  common  council  claiming  that  they  were  in  no 
respect  at  fault,  because  they  could  only  confirm  men  who  were 
nominated.  Had  the  mayor  nominated  better  men,  they  would  claim, 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  confirm  them.  Thus  it  has  happened, 
generally,  that  the  provision  making  the  executive  appointments  of 
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the  mayor  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  common  council  has  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  efficiency  and  in  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  responsi- 
bility. In  the  largest  cities  of  the  country,  where  the  evils  of  ineffi- 
ciency have  been  most  severely  felt,  the  present  tendency  is  to  lodge 
with  the  mayor  the  absolute  power  of  appointment  of  all  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  city.  No  high  degree  of  efficient  administration 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  If  this  power,  so  lodged  with  the 
mayor,  is  made  a  part  of  a  consistent  system  by  which  the  responsi- 
bility goes  with  the  power  with  equal  step,  the  dangers  to  the  city 
resulting  from  the  system  are  really  less  than  those  which  flow 
from  the  other  method.  Power  without  responsibility  is  always 
dangerous;  but  power,  with  responsibility  to  a  constituency  which 
can  readily  call  it  to  account,  is  not  dangerous.  It  is  the  first  requisite 
of  efficient  administration.  A  city  is  not  so  much  a  little  state  as  it  is 
a  great  corporation.  So  long  as  we  can  look  to  our  State  governments 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  protect  us  in  our  liberties 
as  citizens,  we  need  have  no  fear  in  forming  our  city  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  efficiently  the  work  that  a  city  government  ought 
to  do.  The  system  prevailing  in  Brooklyn,  for  joining  responsibility 
with  power,  seems  as  nearly  ideal  as  any  that  can  be  devised.  The 
mayor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  takes  office  on  the  ist 
of  January.  The  great  administrative  departments  of  the  city  are 
carried  on  for  him,  for  one  month,  by  the  appointees  of  his  prede- 
cessor. On  the  ist  of  February  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  mayor  to 
appoint,  without  confirmation  by  the  common  council,  all  the  heads 
of  executive  departments.  These  appointments  are  made  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  so  that  each  incoming  mayor  enjoys  the  opportunity  of 
making  an  administration  in  harmony  with  himself.  Under  these 
conditions,  an  administration  is  formed  for  which  the  mayor  not  only 
should  be  willing  to  be  responsible,  but  for  which  he  must  be  respon- 
sible. In  practice,  the  people  of  Brooklyn  understand  that  for  all 
administrative  failure,  in  any  part  of  the  city  government,  the  mayor 
is  finally  responsible.  Complaint,  naturally,  is  made  first  to  the  head 
of  the  department.  If  the  complaint  involves  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment himself,  it  is  made  to  the  mayor.  If  the  mayor  corrects  the  evil, 
that,  of  course,  is  the  end  of  it.  If  he  does  not,  he  makes  himself 
directly  responsible  for  it.  When  a  new  mayor  is  to  be  elected,  the 
canvass  is  conducted  admittedly  upon  the  theory  that  the  outgoing 
mayor,  so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  is  responsible  for  all  the 
acts  of  his  administration.  Naturally  this  makes  a  long  line  for  the 
mayor  to  defend,  and  conspicuous  failure  is  pretty  certain  to  receive 
an  emphatic  verdict.  There  may,  indeed,  be  poor  administration 
under  this  system,  because  the  quality  of  administration  depends  on 
the  executive  capacity  of  the  mayor  himself,  but  there  cannot  be  poor 
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administration  for  which  nobody  is  responsible.  The  remedy  is 
understood,  and  can  be  applied  at  will  by  the  people  of  the  city.  It 
was  contended  by  the  commission  appointed  by  Gov.  Tilden  to  report 
upon  the  government  of  cities,  that  there  should  reside,  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor,  for  safety's  sake,  the  power  to  remove  a  mayor,  as 
that  power  already  resides  in  the  governor  with  reference  to  sheriffs 
and  district  attorneys.  There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  this 
reserved  power  of  removal  if  any  community  desires  it.  Practically 
it  would  be  resorted  to  very  infrequently,  if  at  all.  But  by  all  means 
let  it  exist,  if  it  will  satisfy  cities  to  make  a  strong  executive.  Until 
some  such  system  is  had,  of  concentrating  in  the  executive  head  of 
the  city,  power  and  responsibility  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  useless  to  expect  in  any  city  a  truly  efficient  city  government. 
For  the  general  inefficiency  of  their  city  governments  in  the  past, 
Americans  need  not  blame  universal  suffrage,  nor  the  other  special 
conditions  which  affect  them.  The  fault  has  been  organic  in  the 
structure  of  the  city  government.  The  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a 
change  of  that  structure.  Several  of  our  largest  cities  already  have 
moved  in  that  direction.  Most  conspicuously,  Brooklyn,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  New  York  has  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  giving 
to  the  mayor  power  under  conditions  which  do  not  involve  responsi- 
bility. The  present  mayor  of  New  York,  for  example,  will  appoint 
many  commissioners  whose  terms  of  office  will  outlast  his  own,  and 
the  terms  of  one,  if  not  two,  of  his  successors.  Such  officials,  when 
they  are  appointed,  in  effect  are  responsible  to  nobody.  The  mayor 
who  appoints  them  cannot  recall  the  appointment,  and  they  have  not 
even  a  responsibility  by  courtesy  to  the  mayors  who  did  not  appoint 
them.  To  make  the  system  safe,  responsibility  must  go  with  power — 
responsibility  which  is  continuous  and  personal  on  the  part  of  the 
appointee  to  the  mayor,  and  on  the  part  of  the  mayor  to  the  people. 
The  second  condition  of  efficient  administration  is  that  executive 
work  should  be  committed  to  one  man.  It  seems  strange  that  among 
so  practical  a  people  as  ours  it  should  be  necessary  to  emphasize  this 
plain  truth.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  an  American  city  which  does  not 
violate,  in  its  city  government,  the  dictates  of  this  maxim,  which 
sums  up  the  whole  testimony  of  human  experience.  The  old 
Romans,  when  they  had  five  aqueducts,  placed  every  one  of  them 
under  the  charge  and  supervision  of  a  single  man.  Our  forefathers 
placed  each  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  general  govern- 
ment in  the  care  of  a  single  officer.  Who  supposes,  for  a  moment, 
that  the  postoffice  system  of  the  country  could  have  been  developed 
to  its  present  condition,  except  along  the  line  of  administration  of 
executive  work  by  single  individuals?  All  the  great  interests 
affected  by  the  Treasury  Department  are  committed  without  hesita- 
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tion  by  our  people  to  a  single  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Yet  when 
it  comes  to  the  cities,  and  the  small  concerns,  comparatively,  which 
are  affected  by  them,  our  people  appear  to  be  afraid  to  lodge  the 
administration  of  the  department  of  city  works,  or  the  fire  depart- 
ment, or  the  police  department  in  single  heads.  Scarcely  a  city  can 
be  found  where,  at  some  time  or  another  in  its  experience,  there  have 
not  been  boards  of  three,  or  so-called  non-partisan  boards,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  most  purely  executive  work  which  the  city  devolves 
upon  any  department.  If  human  experience  teaches  anything  with 
greater  emphasis  than  that  executive  work  to  be  well  done  should  be 
committed  to  one  man,  it  teaches  that  the  feeblest  of  all  forms  of 
administration  is  administration  by  committee.  Yet,  in  many  cities, 
the  committees  of  the  common  council  are  practically  the  executive 
arm  of  the  city  government,  the  nominal  executive  having  but  little 
power  apart  from  their  direction  and  authority.  American  cities, 
therefore,  must  not  expect  to  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  efficient  admin- 
istration until  they  will  commit  to  a  single  head  each  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  city.  The  principle  of  personal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  one  man  to  his  superior  must  permeate  the  departments 
from  top  to  bottom  before  it  becomes  reasonable  to  expect  any  high 
standard  of  efficiency  in  city  governments.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
failure  of  executive  work  under  these  conditions  if  the  head  of  a 
department  be  in  fact  a  poor  executive,  but  the  mayor  ought  to  be 
given  the  right  not  only  to  appoint  his  heads  of  department,  but  the 
right  to  remove  them,  so  that  when  experience  has  demonstrated  any 
appointment  to  have  been  a  mistake,  he  can  remedy  it,  and  so  prop- 
erly be  held  responsible  at  every  moment  for  efficient  administration 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  government. 

The  next  element  in  efficient  administration  on  the  part  of  a  city 
government  is  that  it  should  work  together.  The  police  department, 
for  example,  touches  in  its  daily  duties  the  department  of  city  works, 
the  health  department,  the  fire  department,  and  the  building  depart- 
ment. The  city  ordinances  affecting  all  these  departments  depend 
for  their  enforcement  upon  the  efficiency  and  co-operation  of  the 
police.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  in  American  cities  for  public 
controversies  between  these  different  departments  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  newspapers,  a  situation  manifestly  inconsistent  with  that 
measure  of  efficiency  which  springs  from  the  harmonious  working 
together  of  a  city  government.  This  failure  to  co-operate  with  one 
another,  so  frequently  found  in  the  executive  heads  of  department 
in  our  cities,  springs  in  the  main  from  the  absence  of  any  tie  com- 
pelling them  to  realize  a  common  responsibility.  They  are,  indeed, 
officers  of  the  same  city,  but  that  is  all.  Frequently  they  are  elected 
by  the  people,  and  each  one  feels  himself  independent  of  all  other 
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authorities  for  that  reason.  His  department  is  his  business,  and 
nobody  else's.  Or,  if  they  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 
by  the  common  council,  such  appointments  usually  involve  the  feel- 
ing that  they  represent  this  or  that  political  or  personal  interest. 
One  faction  may  be  placated  by  having  the  police  department, 
another  by  being  given  the  board  of  health.  The  idea  of  a- common 
responsibility  to'work  together  for  the  public  interest  never  presents 
itself  under  such  conditions.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  city  gov- 
ernments often  are  at  loose  ends,  very  much  as  the  planets  would  be 
if  the  law  of  gravitation  were  suspended.  Collisions  in  the  heavens 
would  not  be  more  certain  in  the  presence  of  such  a  suspension  of 
the  law  of  gravity,  than  conflicts  between  departments  and  bureaus 
are  certain  in  a  city  government  which  is  held  to  no  common  respon- 
sibility. This  element  of  responsibility  to  a  common  head  can  only 
be  effectively  obtained  through  the  appointment  of  all  such  officials 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  This  relation  gives  to  a  city  government 
precisely  the  element  which  is  needed — a  responsibility  to  a  common 
head  who  is  himself  responsible  to  the  people  of  the  city.  A  govern- 
ment so  ordered,  as  compared  with  a  government  in  which  the  heads 
of  departments  feel  each  one  independent  of  all  the  others,  would  pre- 
sent precisely  such  a  result  as  that  which  so  frequently  is  seen  upon 
the  baseball  field,  where  a  nine  which  is  in  the  habit  of  playing 
together  defeats  a  nine  made  up  of  better  individual  players  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  together. 

The  same  conditions  which  result  in  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency happily  result  also  in  the  greatest  measure  of  popular  control. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  judgment  of  the  people  at  the  same 
election  upon  all  the  laws  of  the  legislature.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  people  of  a  city  to  discriminate  intelligently  as  to 
many  officials  at  a  single  election.  To  tell  the  people  that  they  must 
elect  one  officer  this  year  and  another  officer  next  year,  and  still 
another  officer  a  third  year  before  they  can  get  control  of  even  a 
single  department  of  the  city  government,  is  to  enter  upon  a  task 
which  is  hopeless  from  the  beginning.  To  tell  the  people  that  they 
must  choose  a  good  mayor,  because  the  mayor  will  determine  the 
character  of  the  city  government  in  all  its  parts,  is  to  make  a  propo- 
sition which  is  easily  understood  and  easily  acted  upon.  In  cities 
which  are  at  all  close  in  their  political  divisions,  perhaps  every  elec- 
tion is  decided  by  the  vote  of  new  citizens  who  never  have  voted  in 
the  city  before,  whether  because  they  are  newcomers  or  newly  natu- 
ralized. It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  extremely  important  it  is  that 
all  questions  concerning  the  city  vitally  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  shape.  When  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  city  government  is  at  issue,  the  newest  citizen  can  be 
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made  to  appreciate  its  importance  ;  and  when  the  duty  devolving 
upon  him  is  simply  to  make  choice  between  two  names  or  three,  he 
is  entirely  competent  to  discharge  that  duty  intelligently.  As  aeon- 
sequence,  a  city  government  which  is  organized  upon  the  line  of 
direct  responsibility  of  all  its  parts  to  the  mayor,  and  through  him  to 
the  people,  is  precisely  that  form  of  government  over  which  the 
people  of  the  city  can  exercise  the  most  complete  control.  The 
requisites  for  efficient  administration  and  popular  control,  therefore, 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  as  our  city  governments  hitherto  have  gone 
without  the  first,  so  they  have  been  obliged  to  go  without  the  second. 
It  would  be  profoundly  discouraging  if  our  city  governments  had 
turned  from  the  right  theory  to  the  wrong  deliberately,  but  they  have 
not  done  so.  Cities  have  been  formed  by  the  simple  process  of 
growth  out  of  the  town  and  the  village,  and  the  methods  of  the  town 
and  the  village  have  been  perpetuated  without  a  serious  appreciation 
of  their  consequences  when  applied  to  city  government.  It  would 
be  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  new  and  smaller  cities  of  the  country  if 
they  would  consent  to  learn  in  this  matter  by  the  experience  of  the 
larger  ones.  They  might  save  themselves  many  costly  mistakes,  and 
even  become  models  for  the  great  cities  to  imitate. 

2. — HONESTY. 

The  honesty  of  a  city  government  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  men  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  men  must  be  not  simply 
honest  in  the  negative  sense  that  they  will  not  be  dishonest,  but  they 
must  be  aggressively  honest  in  the  sense  that  they  will  not  wink  at 
dishonesty  in  others.  They  must  also  be  men  of  strong  parts, 
capable  of  resisting  immense  pressure  from  outside.  "  Wheresoever 
the  carcass  is,  there  the  eagles  will  be  gathered  together,"  and  so 
long  as  our  cities  are  making  immense  disbursements,  not  only  for 
current  work  but  for  permanent  improvements,  there  it  is  certain 
the  city  officials  will  be  surrounded  by  men  who  seek  to  profit  dis- 
honestly at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Experience  and  common  pru- 
dence demonstrate  the  importance  of  publicity  and  clearly  defined 
method  as  to  all  official  acts  involving  the  use  or  appropriation  of 
money,  but  back  of  all  such  safeguards  must  lie  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  official.  Happily  the  same  system 
which  leads  to  the  greatest  efficiency  and  the  greatest  measure  of 
popular  control  gives  also  the  greatest  security  in  the  direction  of  hon- 
esty. When  responsibility  is  personal  and  cannot  be  shared  with  or  put 
off  upon  others,  an  official  is  compelled  to  watch  his  steps  with  far 
more  care  than  when  all  action  depends  upon  the  result  of  so  many 
officials  that  no  single  one  is  responsible.  Again,  when  responsi- 
bility is  personal,  the  praise  for  well-doing  is  personal,  as  well  as  the 
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fear  of  punishment.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  as  if  too  little 
account  were  made  of  the  better  side  of  human  nature  in  our  attitude 
toward  city  officials.  The  inspiration  to  the  best  work  surely  is 
found,  on  the  part  of  officials  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  private  citizens, 
in  the  recognition  by  others  of  work  that  deserves  recognition.  Such 
recognition  it  is  impossible  to  expect  when  responsibility  and  power 
are  both  divided  and  shared. 

3. — ECONOMY  WITHOUT  PARSIMONY. 

It  is  a  reasonable  and  wise  precaution  that  the  power  of  the  purse 
should  not  be  given  to  the  executive  department,  which,  however, 
necessarily  must  administer  and  largely  control  expenditures.  In 
most  of  the  early  American  city  charters,  full  power  over  the  purse, 
both  for  purposes  of  taxation  and  for  purposes  of  borrowing,  was 
confided  to  the  common  council,  or  legislative  branch  of  the  city 
government.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that,  in  our  largest  cities,  as  the 
power  of  the  executive  has  tended  to  grow,  so  the  power  of  the 
common  council  has  tended  to  decrease.  The  explanation  is  simple 
and  sufficient.  Whether  theoretically  it  should  be  so  or  not,  practi- 
cally, in  our  largest  cities,  the  common  council  has  abused  almost 
every  power  committed  to  its  keeping.  The  efficient  working  of  the 
administrative  side  of  the  city  has  generally  been  made  impossible 
by  the  common  council  where  they  have  been  left  in  complete  control 
of  the  purse  strings.  Favored  departments  would  have  balances 
passed  to  their  credit,  and  departments  which  were  disliked  would 
be  starved  into  submission.  The  power  of  the  purse  carried  with  it 
the  ability  to  control  patronage,  and  efficient  administration  along 
this  line,  also,  was  made  impossible.  Similarly,  the  right  to  create 
debt  was  abused,  and  extravagance  of  current  administration  was 
covered  up  by  the  use  of  the  city's  credit  to  be  paid  for  by  a  later 
time.  In  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn  these  evils  have  been  success- 
fully overcome,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  creation  of  a  board  of  esti- 
mate consisting  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  city.  These  officers,  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  in  every  case,  are  elected  by  the  whole  of  the 
city,  and  thus  have  a  responsibility  to  all  the  people  instead  of  to  the 
population  of  localities.  They  act  in  a  fiercer  light  (when  they  meet  at  a 
given  season  of  the  year  to  prepare  the  annual  budget)  than  surrounds 
the  meetings  of  the  common  council.  This  board  receives  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  city  government  their  estimate  of  needs 
for  the  coming  year,  together  with  any  explanation  which  may  be 
necessary  of  the  items.  The  sums  determined  upon  for  the  variou> 
departments  by  this  board  of  estimate,  in  New  York,  I  believe,  are 
final.  In  Brooklyn,  they  represent  the  outside  limit  of  what  may  be 
raised  by  taxation.  The  common  council  in  Brooklyn  has  the  power 
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to  cut  down  any  item,  but  not  to  enlarge  it.  Failure  on  the  part  of 
the  common  council  to  act  by  a  given  date  causes  the  budget,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  board  of  estimate,  to  go  into  effect  without  change.  The 
common  council  has  been  deprived,  further,  of  all  right  to  transfer 
money  from  one  account  to  another.  The  appropriations  for  each 
department  are  placed  upon  the  books  of  the  comptroller  to  the  credit 
of  that  department,  and  all  current  expenditures  on  account  of  sala- 
ries and  the  like  are  made  without  further  action  by  the  common 
council.  Special  items,  like  an  increase  of  the  police  force,  or  the 
construction  of  a  fire  engine  building,  must  be  voted  by  the  common 
council,  even  though  the  sum  has  been  raised  in  the  budget  specifi- 
cally for  that  purpose.  In  other  words,  the  mayor,  while  he  is  armed 
with  complete  powers  of  administration,  does  not  control  the  purse 
strings,  either  as  to  determining  the  amount  of  money  to  be  under  his 
control,  nor  as  to  the  use  of  the  money,  except  in  current  ways,  after 
it  has  been  appropriated.  Practically,  the  system  has  worked  well. 
It  has  prevented  almost  every  abuse  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent, 
and  it  has  not  presented  any  serious  difficulties  of  its  own.  All 
meetings  of  the  board  of  estimate  are  public,  and  their  action  on 
controverted  points  is  certain  to  be  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
polls.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  right  to  borrow  money,  except  to 
increase  the  water  supply  and  to  make  good,  temporarily,  deficiencies 
in  the  current  collection  of  taxes,  has  been  taken  from  the  city  alto- 
gether, unless  special  authority  is  obtained  from  the  legislature.  It 
will  not  be  contended  that  this  system  meets,  theoretically,  the  claims 
of  a  city  to  the  control  of  its  own  affairs  as  fully  as  might  be  wished. 
Practically,  however,  in  such  cities  as  have  resorted  to  it,  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  better  results  than  were  achieved  when  the  common 
council  of  the  city  enjoyed  absolutely  the  debt-making  power.  An 
appeal  to  the  legislature  for  authority  to  borrow  involves  publicity. 
It  takes  time  to  obtain  it,  and  publicity  and  time  are  all  that  is  needed 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  measures  which  are  generally  felt  to  be 
dangerous  or  bad.  Publicity  and  time,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  in  favor 
of  measures  which  carry  their  own  argument  with  them,  or  which  are 
capable  of  being  sustained  by  argument.  The  experience  of  cities 
in  dealing  with  legislatures  has  demonstrated,  however,  the  import- 
ance of  insisting  upon  the  following  points.  First,  that  the  legisla- 
ture shall  not  pass  mandatory  laws  compelling  a  city  to  spend  money 
which  it  may  not  wish  to  spend.  All  such  laws  should  convey  simply 
the  authority  to  borrow  or  to  spend,  and  the  responsibility  of  acting 
under  that  authority  should  be  lodged  in  the  proper  city  official  or 
officials,  so  that  the  people  of  the  city  may  hold  their  own  officers 
responsible  for  action  under  the  law.  Experience  has  further  taught 
the  importance  of  this  point,  that  when  special  work  is  to  be  under- 
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taken  by  a  city,  work  for  which  its  ordinary  organization  is  not  well 
adapted,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  create  new  agencies  for  the 
purpose,  the  selection  of  the  man  or  men  to  whom  such  special  work 
is  committed  should  be  lodged  with  the  mayor  of  the  city,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  of  constant  responsibility  to  him  as  are  the  usual 
administrative  departments.  A  commission  named  by  the  legislature 
is  a  State  body,  and  is  responsible  to  no  one  except  the  legislature  of 
the  State.  Not  even  the  governor  can  call  it  to  account.  Commis- 
sioners named  by  the  mayor,  on  the  other  hand,  even  though  they  be 
named  for  a  special  purpose,  may  be  made  responsible  to  the  mayor, 
and  through  him  to  the  community  whose  funds  they  are  handling. 
These  two  principles,  if  strictly  observed  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture as  towards  cities,  would  obviate  many  of  the  most  serious  scan- 
dals and  difficulties  which  have  been  connected  with  American  cities 
heretofore.  There  is  another  alternative  which  exists  in  some  cities. 
The  debt-making  power  is  left  with  the  city,  but  can  be  exercised 
only  by  the  authority  of  a  popular  vote.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
such  a  lodgment  of  power  would  make  every  city  safe  against  any 
great  abuse  of  its  credit.  I  should  fear  its  effect  more  in  the  other 
direction,  that  it  might  prevent  the  use  of  the  city's  credit  with  a 
promptness  and  to  an  extent  which  good  judgment  would  dictate.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  debt-making  power  should  be  exercised 
by  a  city,  at  all  events  in  its  broadest  reaches,  only  with  the  explicit 
consent  either  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  voters  of  the  city.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  constitution  of  the  common  council  of 
a  city  is  the  great  unsolved,  organic  problem  of  American  cities.  The 
granting  to  such  a  body  of  the  largest  powers  has  not,  in  our  great 
cities,  had  any  appreciable  tendency  to  secure  common  councils  who 
would  not  abuse  even  the  large  powers  committed  to  their  trust. 
The  withdrawal  of  many  powers  has  not  secured  common  councils 
who  would  not  abuse  the  few  powers  that  remained.  In  some  cities 
the  local  legislature  consists  of  two  branches  and  in  others  of  only 
one,  but  whether  it  consists  of  one  branch  or  of  two,  whenever  the 
city  has  become  large,  it  has  failed  to  work  well.  Until  conditions 
change,  so  that  public  sentiment  will  demand,  and  can  secure,  better 
bodies  than  usually  can  be  had  in  a  great  city,  there  seems  to  be  no 
probability  of  putting  an  end  to  the  tendency  which  deprives  common 
councils  of  more  and  more  of  the  powers  at  first  exercised  by  them. 
It  seems  clear  that,  whatever  else  is  done,  their  power  of  interference 
with  the  executive,  either  through  the  control  of  the  purse,  or  in 
direct  ways,  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

FORESIGHT  AND  Civic  COURAGE. 
These  are  qualities  which  it  is  easy  to  say  ought  to  pertain  to  good 
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city  government,  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  say  how  they  are  to  be 
had.  They  depend,  so  far  as  the  officials  are  concerned,  altogether 
upon  the  quality  of  the  men.  Even  more,  however,  they  depend 
upon  the  public  spirit  and  public  sentiment  of  the  place.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  form  of  organization  which  has  been  suggested  in 
this  paper,  that  is,  a  city  government  in  which  the  mayor  is  the  real 
head  rather  than  the  nominal  head  only,  will  tend  to  secure  these 
good  qualities  more  generally  than  they  have  appeared  in  connection 
with  city  governments  in  the  past.  Under  such  an  organization  the 
mayor  feels  the  inspiration  of  the  great  city  behind  him.  He  occu- 
pies a  position  where,  for  the  moment,  he  embodies  the  aspirations 
and  hopes  of  the  community  as  such.  It  is  natural  for  one  so 
placed  to  look  forward,  as  well  as  to  consider  matters  of  current 
administration.  The  powers  which  are  entrusted  to  the  mayor  in 
such  a  case  invite  the  service  of  the  best  men  in  the  town.  It  is 
worth  while  for  any  citizen  to  be  mayor  of  a  city,  with  such  powers 
and  opportunities.  The  system,  therefore,  tends  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  but  after  all,  the  main  hope  lies  in  the  public  spirit  of  the 
people  themselves.  They  must  have  an  intelligent  pride  and  interest 
in  the  future  of  their  city,  so  as  to  demand  for  it  from  their  officials 
not  only  good  current  care,  but  also  wise  provision  for  the  future. 
This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  hope  of  better  city  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States  ultimately  must  rest.  The  voters  of  a 
city  must  be  kept  informed  as  to  its  needs,  and  must  be  appealed  to 
in  every  way  that  gives  hope  of  cultivating  in  them  a  large  public 
spirit.  To  this  end  three  things  are  essential.  First,  that  they 
shall  believe  the  city  government  is  easily  within  their  control. 
Second,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  shall  be  truly  declared  as  the 
result  of  elections.  Third,  that  their  natural  pride  in  their  city 
shall  be  fostered  by  every  means  which  can  develop  in  a  population 
civic  courage  and  a  high  ideal  for  their  city.  The  first  of  these  con- 
ditions, the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the  city  govern- 
ment is  easily  within  their  control,  can  be  had  along  the  line  pre- 
sented in  this  paper,  by  giving  to  them  opportunity  of  electing  a 
mayor  with  power  to  make  an  entire  city  government  on  its  executive 
side  in  sympathy  with  himself,  and  for  which  he  in  turn  must  be 
responsible  to  the  people.  The  second  condition,  confidence  in  the 
result  attained  at  the  polls,  is  to  be  had  through  the  operation  of 
good  registry  laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  through  the 
procurement  of  good  ballot  reform  laws  which  shall  deprive  money 
of  an  undue  influence  in  the  attainment  of  results.  The  third  condi- 
tion, the  development  of  public  spirit  and  civic  courage  in  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  follows  naturally,  to  a  large  extent,  from  an  appeal  to 
the  people  every  two  years  to  determine  at  one  time  the  character  of 
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the  whole  city  government.  So  long  as  the  people  feel  that  the 
officers  whom  they  elect  have  little  power  to  do  harm,  even  if  they 
can  accomplish  little  good,  elections  necessarily  tend  to  become 
purely  and  simply  strifes  for  office.  Let  them  feel  that  vital  conse- 
quences to  the  city  are  at  stake  in  the  issue,  and  the  citizens  will 
become  influential  in  their  demand  for  the  choice  of  good  men,  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  the  results  which  they 
believe  to  be  involved.  No  other  means  appear  effectually  to  re- 
strain party  spirit,  and  this  must  be  restrained  in  its  application  to 
local  affairs.  The  good  of  the  city  must  precede  the  good  of  the 
party  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  before  it  will  do  so  in  the  minds  of 
the  officials.  If  the  city  is  to  take  the  second  place  in  the  thought 
of  all,  good  city  government  cannot  be  had.  Perhaps  the  chief  ben- 
efit of  the  form  of  city  organization  suggested  in  this  paper  is  to  be 
found  precisely  in  this  direction.  By  putting  it  within  the  power  of 
the  people  to  make  an  entirely  new  city  government  at  one  time,  it 
strengthens  the  determination  of  the  people  to  demand  a  good  gov- 
ernment. At  least  it  may  be  said  that,  under  such  a  system,  a  com- 
munity will  obtain  as  good  a  government  as  it  deserves  and  will  sup- 
port. Under  American  conditions,  no  better  government  can  be 
supplied. 
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